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Freedom of the Press 


Is Vital to Democracy 


Are our newspapers free?—free to discuss 
openly and frankly the fundamental issues of 
Newspaper men, as a Class, possess 
at least as thorough an understanding of 
these issues as any other class. 
of a newspaper man’s life is that, when he is 
not actually serving reactionary interests, he 
must constantly avoid too free a statement 
of the facts of ‘‘taboo subjects’’, or too frank 
discussion of the 
advertisers or this or that powerful group or 
Could anything be more serious 
in a democratic nation? 


Our Newspapers Are Not Free 
The AMERICAN NEWSPAPER CORPORATION is 
a rapidly-growing organization, formed for the 
_ purpose of establishing at strategic centers 
_ throughout the country a chain of popularly- 
owned daily newspapers. 
the principle that a true people’s press must 
| be owned by the people. 
to fight other newspapers— it believes that 
' every liberal newspaper in the country could 
well afford to make its subscribers also stock- 
For this would assure: 


Yet the bane 


he offend 


It is based upon 


It is not founded 


1. Boosters for advertising and circu- 


lation—-each stockholder would have a 
direct interest in the success of that 
newspaper. 


2. Freedom for expression of editorial 


opinion and of the facts of the day’s 
news—no advertiser would dare boycott 
(openly or subtly) a newspaper so owned, 
for that advertiser would thereby be 
injuring his own customers. 


Here is a well tried plan, and it is backed by 
a group of well tried liberals, business and 
newspaper men, and by stockholders from 
every part of the United States and Canada. 
Are you one of them? 


Will you strike a blow for democracy at home 
as strongly as you have fought for democracy 


abroad? Let us tell vou how. 


American Newspaper Corporation 
ROBERT D. TOWNE, President 


503-504 Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia 
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New Books Received 


BoLSHEVISM AND THE UNITED STATES by 


Charles Edward Russell. Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill Co., $1.50. 

\ history and arraignment of Bolshevism in 
Russia, its possible application to conditions 
arising in the United States, and recommen 
dations for its avoidance—a spirit of conces 
sion, good will and kindness on the part of 
employers, suppport of trade unionsism to pre 
vent the coming of shop stewardism, a re 
versal of the basis of trade profits so that the 
worker may receive the larger and the inves 
tor the smaller portion. In short, reason and 
love are to take the places of guns and re 
venge. Written*from a deep study of eco 
nomics and personal observation of Bolshevism 


in action in Russia. 


Jupiru by Arnold Bennett. New York: 
George Hl. Doran Co., $1. 

A play in three acts founded upon the 
apocryphal Book of Judith, whose characters 
are the Israelites of Bethulia, Judith, her maid 


Hagegrith and the governor Ovzias. 


Frety Years oF KEurore by Charles Downer 
Hazen. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The fifty years which followed the Franco 
Prussian war reviewed as a “period” which 
witnessed the German ascendancy and threat 
ened dominance of Kurope. ‘The author has 
taken various chapters of his “Modern Euro- 
pean History” and made numerous changes 
by condensing in some places while amplifying 
in others. He has added a chapter on the 
Great War concluding with the signing of the 
armistice. The work is very thoroughly in- 
dexed and there are maps of Europe and 
Africa showing the ditferent territorial claims 


and changes. 


SELF GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES by 
Maximo M. Kalaw. New York: Century Co., 
$1.50. 

The United States has promised the Fili 
pinos independence when they shall be capable 
of self government. The Filipinos assert that 
they have already fulfilled the condition. In 
this volume Professor Kalaw, a Filipino, de- 
scribes the establishment and organization of 
the new government under Filipino control, 
reviews the accomplishments of that govern 
ment and portrays the possibilities of an in- 
dependent Filipino republic. He shows what 
they have attained in industries, agriculture. 
education in less than twenty years. Indexed 
and illustrated. 


THE VESTED INTERESTS AND THE STATE OF 
THE INpustRIAL ARTs by ‘Thorstein Veblen, 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, $1. 


The author states in the introduction that 


this book is written to “show how and why a 
discrepancy has arisen between those accepted 
principles of law and .custom that underlie 
business enterprise and the businesslike man- 
agement of industry, on the one hand, and 
the material conditions which have been en- 
gendered by that new order of industry that 
took its rise in the late eighteenth century, 
on the other hand; together with some specu- 
lations on the civil and political difficulties set 
afoot by this discrepancy between business and 
industry.’’ Reprinted, with additions, from the 


Dial. 


THe Cuorce by Maurice Weyl. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50. 

A first novel by a brother of Walter Weyl, 
the well known publicist. Shall a man select 
his wife, or a woman her husband, through 
intellect or heart? ‘This is the choice which 
confronts the characters and the presentation 
of the problem is made with a subtlety and 
clarity that promise much for Maurice Weyl’s 
fame as a writer. 


Last TETTERS FROM THE LivinG DeEap Man 
written down by Elsa Barker. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50. 

Third and last volume of the letters com- 
municated to Elsa Barker by the “spirit’’ of 
Judge David P. Hatch, of Tos Angeles. The 
first volume introduced the writer, the second 
dealt with the war from the point of view of 
the Great Beyond and predicted the victory 


of the Allies, and this, the third, deals with 
the problems of reconstruction. They were all 
written between February, 1917, and February 


1918, 


L.BAVES IN THE Wind by Alpha of the 
Plough. New York: K. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50, 
A new series of thoughtful, whimsical ¢s. 
says (first appearing in the Star) by the au- 
thor of “Pebbles on the Shore.” Illustrated 
with pen and ink drawings by Clive Gardiner, 


RoosevELT: His Lire MEANING AND MeEssaces 
edited by William Griffith. New York: Current 
Literature Publishing Co., 4 vols. 

Speeches, letters, magazine articles and state 
papers through which Roosevelt expressed his 
convictions and will to the American people. 
The volumes include particularly his articles 
relating to the Great War before and after 
\merica entered it; his addresses, state papers 
and letters on the subject of corporate wealth 
and the relations of capital and labor, and the 
most important of his utterances as governor 
of New York. Child labor, the tariff, the fed- 
eral land policy, the development of our inland 
waterways, Americanism, preparedness, nation- 
al duties and ideals —Roosevelt's stirring words 
on these and many other topics in which he 
was so vitally interested are preserved in 
these volumes. Volume IV is Eugene Thwing’s 
“Life and Meaning of Roosevelt’—-read and 
approved by Roosevelt—which presents the de- 
ceased statesman’s personality and character 
through the medium of many anecdotes and 
stories. Indexed and illustrated. 


\ Treasury oF War Poetry edited by 
George Herbert Clarke. New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., $1.50. 

Poems by Masefield. Lowell, Galsworthy, 
Belloc, Brooke, Dunsany, Binyon, Phillpotts, 
Seaman, Nichols, Ledwidge, Woodberry, Mas- 
tin, Carman, Noyes and many others on the 
various phases of the war. This is a second 
series. The first series published in 1917, cov- 
ered only the first half of the war: this one 
concludes with the signing of the armistice 
and is really a companion to the first. Indices 
of titles, of authors, of first lines, and a 
short biographical notice of the authors. 


REzanov by Gertrude Atherton. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 70c. 

An unforgettable romantic idyl of Califor- 
nia in 1806, to some extent historically and 
wholly artistically true. It is the love story 
of Resanov, plenipotentiary of the  Russo- 
\merican government. and Concha, a flower 
of Spanish California. First published in 
1906. Now published as No. 71 of the Mod- 
ern Library, with an appreciative introduc- 
tion by William Marion Reedy. 


AMERICA’S Tomorrow by Snell Smith. New 
York: Britton Publishing Co., $2. 

‘\ consideration of America’s relation to 
the world and the world’s relation to America, 
assuming the inevitability of another war, with 
or without a league of nations, and asserting 
that on the whole war is beneficial to the 


human race and to civilization. Introduction 
by Hudson Maxim. 


THRotTTLED by Thomas J. Tunney. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., $2. 

The author is head of the bomb squad of 
the New York police department and was one 
of the three or four principal figures instru- 


mental in rounding up German plotters in 
1914-16, 


on 


He has had thirty years’ experience 
the police force and these true stories are 


s 


thrilling as any that were ever concocted 
by a romancer. Illustrated with photographs 
of the men concerned and facsimiles of im- 
portant documents, 


On *HE Coast oF FRANCE by Joseph Hus- 
band. Chicago: <A. C, McClurg Co., $1.25. 


A recital of the activities of the United 
States naval forces off the coast of France 
which made possible the movement of our 
troops; told crisply and without ornamenta- 
tion. The book is not offered as a history 
but rather is intended to afford a general view 
of the field and the nature of the work in- 
volved. Tllustrated from photographs. Pre- 
face by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Put It Up to the People 

BELIEVE the people want a League of 
Nations—some kind of a league that will 
surely postpone and probably prevent war. 

A majority of the Senate thinks and feels the 
same way. There is no widespread sentiment 
in favor of rejecting the League wholly. On 
the other hand there is no demand among 
thinking people that the League shall be ap- 
proved out of hand, verbat et lit et punct, just 
as the President handed it to the country. We 
are not prepared to say that “the king can do 
no wrong.” That there is doubt of the mean- 
ing of certain articles of the instrument is 
proved by the discussion of them. All the 
men who are finding fault with the instru- 
ment are not moved solely by dislike of Mr. 
Wilson—though that is possibly the most gen- 
eral if not the most powerful motive—or by 
desire to make political capital for the opposi- 
tion by picking flaws in the President’s pro- 
posals. Most of the opposition is as honest 
as the support of the covenant. Where there 
is so much difference of interpretation there 
must be some good reason therefor. On this 
theory of the situation the outcome of the 
debate in the Senate should be the ratification 
of the League, with reservations. ‘The reser- 
vations would be statements of this country’s 
interpretation of the document. The other 
signatory nations could hardly object to our 
defining exactly what we are committed to, 
and how far and for how long. Suppose the 
President should not assent to the reserva- 
tions. Very well. The President would have 
to explain why he refused to agree. Then the 
President and not the Senate would be on the 
defensive. Then the country would learn in 
detail why the covenant is insisted upon ex- 
actly as it stands and not otherwise. This 
the country does not know now. The oppo- 
sition to any league should cease. It contra- 
venes public feeling. Concentration upon 
reservations or amendnients would hasten the 
final decision, get the matter out of the way 
of legislation necessary to put the country 
back on a peace basis. The President would 
have to tell the people the history of every 
disputed point and show cause for holding 
inviolate and inviolable the various articles as 
they came from Paris. The President would 
have to “make good.” Of course this would 
carry the question over into next year’s presi- 
dential campaign, but that would only mean 
more clarification. As matters stand, Mr, Wil- 
son will almost certainly be a candidate for 
re-election. Very well, again. With Mr. 
Wilson a candidate and the League the issue, 
the election would be a referendum or a 
plebiscite and the result would be a decision 
by popular vote as between Mr. Wilson and 
the Senate. In such an election there would 
be a chance for effective registration of radi- 
cal opinion upon the covenant, which opin- 
ion,—condemning it not for too much but for 
too little idealism and altruism,—has no repre- 
sentation or voice in the Senate. The Presi- 
dent would have to fight for his policy before 
the entire electorate. Every dark or doubtful 
place in the pending pact would have light let 
into it. here would be no disputing the ver- 


dict. Support of the League in the Senate 
now is mostly “cuckoo.” Let the people vote 
on the subject and the argument for the 
covenant as it stands would “get down to 
brass tacks” and away from glittering gen- 
eralities and Paterian phraseology. We would 
find out exactly what the treaty means. Senate 
opponents are lacking in both strategy and 
tactics. By amending the covenants they can 
question whether Mr. Wilson does or does not 
speak for the people as a whole. Amend the 
treaty or attach reservations to it and put Mr. 
Wilson where he will be in effect fighting 
against his recall. Make him give a real ac- 
count of his stewardship, to save the general 
principle of the League. 

deat 
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War With Mexico 
Wer are not only drifting—we are being 
pushed by dark forces—into war with Mexico. 
The people of this country want no war to 
discipline the Mexican people. Let the Mexi- 
cans have some self-determination. ‘Thus far 
their chief offense seems to be that they have 
a law which regards the natural resources in 
the earth as belonging to the people and not 
to concessionaire corporations who secured 
vast land-holdings mostly by bribery. An oil 
war is not to our taste, especially as we 
haven't yet got rid of the bad taste of a war 
that was fairly good in principle and purpose. 
Carranza can restore order in Mexico, if the 
people who have been financing bandit revolu- 
tionaries from this side of the Rio Grande 
are suppressed by our Government. The 
people at large should put a silencer upon our 
jingoes before those gentry get us involved in 
cleaning up our southern neighbor. Everybody 
should protest against every manifestation of 
the influences in congress and out which are 
working up sentiment for intervention. The 
people can stop any war if they want to. 
Surely they should want to stop any war prop- 
ositions now. For outrages upon our na- 
tionals the country can collect indemnities, but 
let us shut down upon the annexationists. 


P%, 
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Lenine Still Holds the Fort 

Tue Big Five—or is it Four?— seem to 
have put their money on a “dead one” when 
they backed Kolchak to win against the Bol- 
shevists in Russia, for that doughty warrior 
has lost Perm and connection with his base 
of supply at Ekaterinburg, and has taken to 
the Ural mountains if not to the woods. Thus 
Lenine’s government is victorious in the east. 
The Finns were expected to capture Petro- 
grad last week. ‘They did not. They were 
routed by the Bolshevists. The pressure upon 
the revolutionary government from the west 
is thus relieved. General Denikin, with rein- 
forcements from the Allies, was booked to do 
something in the south. He did: he withdrew 
before a Bolshivist advance from the Caspian 
sea. The Bolshivists have things coming their 
way on every front. Even better news for 
I.enine comes from Italy, where the govern- 
ment declares that it will have nothing more 
to do with affairs in Russia and Hungary and 
will recall its troops in service with the Allies. 
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The workingmen at Naples forced an English 
ship bearing supplies to Kolchak to discharge 
its cargo upon its arrival at that port, and the 
government interposed no objection. The Ital- 
ian people are opposed to a war against Rus- 
sia or against the revolutionary regime in 
Hungary. The government bows before the 
people’s will. Bearing in mind that the work- 
ingmen’s parties in England and France have 
likewise declared against war on Russia, one 


can only wonder how long it will be until the, 


ruling officials in those countries are forced 
to call off their dogs of war. The worst thing 
Lenine has to fight now is the tight blockade 
maintained upon Russia by the Allies. This 
country is a party to that blockade, though 
this country has never declared war upon 
Russia. It is said that the European neutrals 
refuse to join in the blockade on Russia even 
as they did when asked if they would do the 
same thing in the event that it became neces- 
sary to force Germany to accept the League 
and treaty. The neutrals are ready to do busi- 
ness with Russia. So are the merchants of 
the Allies. Especially as it is announced that 
Lenine has a good stock of gold on hand and 
is willing to pay cash for what he needs, It 
may be that before long we shall hear that 
the Allies are ready to take up with Lenine, 
now that he is understood to be willing to pay 
the old czarist national debt. If he will pay 
and can pay, he has a stronger weapon with 
which to force recognition that he has in his 


armies. J,enine appears to be stronger than 
ever. Kolchak is a false alarm. Denikin is 
light. The Russian people may not be with 


the Bolshevists, but they are against Kolchak 
and Denikin, backed as they are by the for- 
eigners, including the hated Japanese, to say 
nothing of the reactionaries. 


>. 9. 
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A Community Achievement in Art 


St. Louis has conducted a six weeks’ sea- 
son of municipal opera in the unequalled open- 
air theater in Forest park at a net loss of less 
than $5,000. There would have been no loss, 
but a big balance on the right side of the 
ledger, had it not been for storm and flood 
during the first two weeks. The performances 
were of a high order of excellence in general 
effect and in the minutiae of artistic detail. 
The principals were professionals but the 
minor parts in the presentations were carried 
off by local amateurs, and the chorus was sur- 
prisingly effective in singing and _ stage 
manoeuvering, while the interpretative danc- 
ing by the pupils of local teachers was remark- 
able for its intelligibility of significance.- The 
music by the Symphony orchestra was ren- 
dered with sympathy and verve. During the 
season there were many large conventions in 
the city and a visit to the opera was a part of 
the program of entertainment of the delegates 
of each one of them. Thus thousands of visit- 
ors from various parts of the country were 
introduced delightfully to a characteristic 
manifestation of the city’s activity in aesthet- 
ics for the multitude. Our own people seemed 
at first disposed to postpone attendance upon 
the performances, but towards the end they 
made a grand rally to the support of the un- 
dertaking and made the discovery that the 
operas, though old, were of an unique charm 
in their setting of nature’s own scenery. The 
management of everything connected with the 
performances was singularly smooth in its 
articulation. Not the least agreeable effect of 
the whole enterprise was the almost surprised 
realization by the public that it was conducted 
largely under the auspices of political persons, 
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office holders, concerning whom as a class 
there exists a superstition that they are the 
very incarnation of inefficiency, and incapable 
of interest in anything that doesn't yield spoils 
for the machine. The representatives of the 
much maligned City Hall gave a splendid ac- 
count of themselves in services rendered the 
cause of community aesthetics, the mayor 
himself leading off as an enthusiastic com- 
mander in chief of everything, and the direc- 
tor of recreation achieving prodigies of im- 
provisation of equipment to meet ever- 
recurring emergencies in the process of pro- 
duction. The officials worked as hard and as 
heartily as did the volunteer citizens who gave 
of their time and money to put the thing over 
for the credit of the city and the enjoyment 
of the people. The best thing about such an 
affair is that it makes everybody think a whole 
lot better of everybody else and therefore of 
their good old native burg. It is civilizing in 
the best sense. St. Louis has for a number 
of years shown the other cities of the 
country how to do this sort of thing in first- 
class fashion. It will make the demonstration 
more conspicuous in other seasons of open-air 
opera and drama. And it has done and will 
continue to do this by co-operation between 
people to an end in which there is nothing in 
it for anybody, but something of spiritual re- 
freshment and recreation in closer fellowship 
for everybody. 


Our Black Mark 
Rack riots in Washington and race riots jn 
Chicago, with much killing of people mostly 
innocent of wrong-doing! If this kind of thing 
continues a little longer, we need not be sur- 
prised to read, some fine morning, that some 
jingo member of the Mexican congress made 
a speech the evening before calling upon the 
administration to mobilize the nation’s forces 
for the restoration of order in the United 
States and to teach the backward population 
the principles of self-government. Or maybe 
Russia’s soviet will pass resolutions protest- 
ing against the horrors of the American var'- 
ety of the pogrom. Even the despised Ger- 
mans may condemn in unmeasured terms a 
lengthy list of American atrocities committed 
against black folks. They might even go so 
far as to refer unkindly to our treatment of 
racial minorities. Worst of all, the British 
Parliament might tell some of our statesmen 
to forget the wrongs of Ireland and remember 
the case of the Negro. All other national par- 
liaments might dwell unpleasantly upon the 
fact that whereas other subject races are per- 
secuted by governments this country’s subject 
race is tortured, burned at the stake or mas- 
sacred in the streets by the superior people 
acting on their own initiative. And we are 
“the best people on earth” in “God’s own 
country.” 


The Secret of Shantung 


By William Marion Reedy 


FE Yankees have not long been in the 
W habit of following the foreign news in 
the paper; in fact, we have not yet 
begun to do this. It is only since the League 
of Nations and the treaty of peace have come 
into the news as an excitant of partisan 
rancor that we have cared very much about 
“abroad.”’ Indeed, a prominent business man, 
just returned from an important national con- 
vention of the representatives of his line of 
business, told me the other day that during 
a three days’ session of that body he did not 
once hear anyone discuss the League or its 
prospect of acceptance or rejection. ‘“No- 
body,” said he, “talks about those things but 
the politicians and the editors.” This is prob- 
ably an exaggeration, but it contains some 
truth. Most people think all the League of 
Nations talk is a row between Democrats and 
Republicans playing for position in the next 
presidential campaign. However, in so far as 
our people are interested in the new and 
larger politics, they come to that considera- 
tion without any background whatever. They 
are worked up now about Shantung and its 
delivery to Japan. This should not be any 
news at all. We should have been expecting 
it. We would have been, if we had read the 
foreign news a year and a half ago. But 
even if we had read the news about Shantung 
then, we would have paid little attention to 
it, because even the editors of our papers 
did not deem the news important enough for a 
“scare head.” The editors saw nothing in 
it. They forgot all about it. 


Now I shall quote from an article in last 
week’s New York Nation, written by an ex- 
pert in international law in the service of our 
government whose name, therefore, may not 
be given. “Some six months before the 
United States entered the European war,” 


says he, “there reached this country from 
Tokio a report which startled those versed in 
the affairs of the Orient. It was to the effect 
that, because certain of the South Sea islands 
wrested from Germany by England and Japan 
lie dangerously close to the American island 
of Guam, the United States had ‘expressed a 
desire’ that those particular islands should 
not become ‘the permanent property of Japan.’ 
The Wnited States had first taken up the 
question with Great Britain, and the two 
nations had then made ‘a joint suggestion’ that 
Japan should not insist on retaining the islands 
as her own after the war. There followed the 
announcement of the return which Japan was 
to receive for making the desired concession. 
In the light of what has transpired at the 
Peace Conference it becomes doubly signifi- 
cant. ‘In view of Japan’s promise to ac- 
cede to the request’, so runs the Associated 
Press dispatch, ‘it is believed that Japan at 
the Peace Conference will seek compensation 
in some other direction, perhaps in the affirm- 
ation of her rights in the Chinese peninsula 
of Shantung.’ That report was never con- 
firmed by the State Department.” The 
Nation writer quotes former Secretary of 
State Root as remarking a few days ago that, 
“there are always two or more parties to a 
diplomatic negotiation, and either party has a 
right to make the document public.” The 
Nation writer says it is hard to doubt that, 
though there may not have been any docu- 
ment in any formal sense, there was a very 
clear understanding among the three nations 
concerned. “For the link connecting those 
rumored settlements of the fall of 1916 and 
the Oriental settlement decided upon by the 
Peace Conference of 1919 has been fur- 
nished by the State Department itself. It con- 
sists of a treaty which both is and is not a 
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treaty.” As the President had this document 
executed without the advice or securing the 
consent of the Senate, it was no treaty; “yet 
Japan appeared to regard it as a treaty—in 
fact, as one of the best treaties she had ever 
made.” The document is the Lansing “note” 
admitting that “the Government of the United 
States recognizes that Japan has special in- 
terests in China, particularly in that part to 
which her possessions are contiguous.” 


‘alk about “open covenants openly arrived 
at!’ Here we have two treaties, one con- 
firming the other after a year and a half, 
which are clearly of the nature of that “secret 
diplomacy” against which President Wilson 
declared a holy war. It is, in the circum- 
stances, a ghastly joke to realize that we sac- 
rificed China to Japan six months before we 
went into the war. For we were pledged 
under the Hay treaties to protect China and 
here we are recognizing Japan as having a 
“special interest” in China, after we were 
supposed to have protested those demands by 
Japan on China which—upon China’s coerced 
consent—gave the former absolute financial 
and military control over the latter. One 
may well be pardoned for suspecting that, 
six months before we were ready to forget 
that we were “too proud to fight,’ we were 
ready to sacrifice anything for security against 
Japan in the Pacific. In November 1916 he 
who “kept us out of war” was re-elected. We 
entered the war in April 1917. “Six months 
hefore we entered the war” we were dicker- 
ing with Japan about Shantung. Figure back- 
ward and see where you bring up. Had “we” 
determined to get into the war six months 
before “we” knew anything about it? It 
might seem so. The Senate knew as little 
about the deal with Japan in 1916 as it did 
of the Ishii-Lansing note in 1919. The Presi- 
dent did not feel it incumbent upon him to 
take either the Senate or the people into his 
confidence in either case. The country learns 
about these things only when they are all 
over. We seem to have sold out China be- 
fore we entered the war. and then to have 
confirmed the betrayal after we had fought 
by her side as an associate in the war. It is 
said now that Japan gets Shantung because 
the Allies had to yield it to her under duress 
to. get her into the war against Germany and 
the President had to accept that agreement 
when the Allies flashed it on him at Paris. 
Here we have information that our govern- 
ment knew that Shantung was claimed by 
Japan when we asked her to relinquish cer- 
tain islands near Guam in 1916. Our gov- 
ernment must have known when we entered 
the war that Shantung was to go to Japan. 


Ours is a government by discussion, but 
the President does not discuss things with 
us: he simply tells us, when they are irre- 
vocably done. In this case of Shantung he 
has done something at which the moral sense 
of the American people revolts. He has 
done the most imperialistic thing that has 
been done since the invasion of Belgium. If 
it is not such a thing the people would like 
to know it. The whole matter reinforces the 
insistence of REEDY’s Mirror, ever since the 
President’s return from Paris, that the only 
way in which Mr. Wilson can regain the con- 
fidence of the people in himself and_ his 
I.cague and treaty is by making a clean breast 
of everything that was done at Paris. At 
first the people were inclined to ratify “un- 
sight-unseen” all that Mr. Wilson did. But 
he has been so secretive about the negotia- 
tions leading up to the covenant, and so much 
has come out which, apparently, he would 
rather not have had made known, that the 
atmosphere is surcharged with the opposite 
of confidence—suspicion. He has not ex- 
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plained his course at Paris to the people. 
Until he does this the suspicion will persist 
and until the suspicion has been dispelled he 
will not be able to bring the power of popular 
opinion to bear aipon the Senate to compel 
ratification of his peculiar peace. What the 
people want to know is whether he did not 
“pay too much for his whistle,” not alone 
in this matter of Shantung, but as to other 
details of the covenant. Why was Russia 
treated as an enemy, when all she had done 
was to “go democratic” to socialist extremity 
and why did an American President support 
Kolchak, backed by all the Russian reaction- 
aries? Why was self-determination denied 
to minor nationalities under British rule, and 
granted only to those nationalities that had 
been under enemy rule? Why is the United 
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States committed to the status quo with re- 
gard to ,all the Allies except Russia? The 
President has not told us the why of anything 
that has come out of the conference. He has 
said everything is all right—nothing more. 
The people of this country want to stand by 
and back up their President, if they can, but 
they want also to save him from the conse- 
quences of buying a pig ina poke. They want 
to save him from “making the world safe for” 
European and Asiatic imperialism. If Presi- 
dent Wilson cannot get the people, the Senate 
may -get him. And Japan’s promise to get 
out of Shantung won’t help any. Look at the 
map! Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, Shan- 
tung were never taken to be relinquished, but 
to keep China bottled up and all possible help 
for her excluded. 


The Bondage of Egypt 


By William Marion Reedy 


AKE it from me that the League of 

Nations would have little chance of 

approval in this country if it were not 
for the very effective censorship exercised by 
the British over the news from Egypt, India 
and Ireland. An Indian revolution is in full 
swing. ‘The methods adopted by the British 
to quell the uprising there are of unprece- 
dented severity, more especially as they are 
used against a population wholly unarmed. 
Even such a quietist as Rabindranath Tagore 
is moved to protest and resigns all his honors 
and decorations from the British Government. 
Closely related to the Indian disturbances is 
the campaign of the Afghans in the Khyber 
region, in which the attack upon the heart of 
the Orient empire of Great Britain is being 
conducted with a measure of success that is 
being carefully concealed from the world. 

In Egypt, as in India, there is revolution 
more extensive than the world is permitted 
to know about. In both countries British 
forces are bringing to bear all the deadly “re- 
sources of civilization’ for the pacification 
of the disaffected people. Airplanes have 
been employed with devastating effect in bomb- 
ing the population in disturbed regions. ‘The 
trouble in Egypt dates from long before the 
war. It was breeding as far back as when 
Colonel Roosevelt visited there and made a 
startling speech in which he told Britain to 
“govern or get out.” Egypt remained fairly 
loyal during the war in spite of German 
propaganda; but when the armistice was de- 
clared the Egyptians thought they should 
come in for some of that self-determination 
that President Wilson was so eloquently talk- 
ing about. They sent a delegation to Paris to 
present their claims for self-government. 
That delegation got as far as Malta, where 
they were held up and interned by the British. 
There they remained practically prisoners for 
months until it was announced that the United 
States formally recognized the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. Then the delegation 
was permitted to proceed to Paris. But the 
Egyptians could not get a hearing before the 
Peace Conference. The action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States had put them en- 
tirely out of court. Those delegates, I am 
told, are still held hostages in Paris for the 
good behavior of their countrymen. All this 
is the more atrocious because the Egyptians 
were led to believe that the protectorate over 
Egypt would be abolished at the ending of the 


war. It was that promise which kept the 
Egyptians loyal. 

The news of the fate of their representa- 
tives set the Egyptian people aflame. Agita- 
tors became active all over the country. There 
were various outbreaks quickly suppressed at 
first, but the revolt steadily spread. Again 
the British troops began bombing from the 
air the towns where the revolutionists were 
gathered. As in India, there were drastically 
thorough applications of laws of search and 
seizure against the inhabitants. Such opera- 
tions of repression were accompanied by 
manifestations of terrorism and brutality 
worthy of the best, or worst, German 
Schrechlichkeit. 

I have before me as I write a Proces Verbal 
of the inquiry into an awful incident of the 
repression at the town of Azizia. The inquiry 
was conducted Sunday, April 12, 1919; the 
raid occurred on Tuesday, March 25. Wit- 
ness after witness, all with names that look as 
if they had been taken from the “Arabian 
Nights,” testify to such abominations of con- 
duct as would have disgraced savages. Wives 
and daughters of peaceful citizens were 
ravished before the eyes of their husbands, 
sons and fathers. Resisting women were shot 
dead by the rapists in British uniforms. The 
men who tried to protect their women were 
also shot or made prisoners. These jewels of 
atrocity were set in the plain gold of rob- 
beries, burning of houses and slaughter of 
domestic cattle. Incidents duplicating and 
sometimes surpassing those at Azizia took 
place at numerous other villages. A report by 
Ibraham Bashdan, Omdez (mayor) of 
Azizia, to the Legislative Assembly and 
Members of the Provincial Council of Giza 
indicates that the attack on that village fol- 
lowed a strike in which a sugar factory and 
some parts of the railway lines were de- 
stroyed. ‘The mayor said those things were 
done by strangérs to the village. The native 
officials of many towns were forced to sign 
their names to a document acknowledging the 
protectorate of England over Egypt. In the 
town of Moudirieh the commanding general 
of the British forces in Upper Egypt issued a 
proclamation that all the inhabitants should 
salute every British officer appearing in the 
streets, under penalty of martial law. In pro- 
test the native officials remained in their 
homes. A sort of compromise was effected 
by the British officers agreeing to salute the 
native officials, but the people of the village 
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scorned their head men who consented to 
salute the Britishers. Testimony is abundant 
that British soldiers strangled natives, then 
buried them to the waist in the ground and 
shot or bayoneted the helpless victims. 

This is the way that the English are punish- 
ing Egyptians for carrying on a strike against 
the protectorate and in favor of independence. 
The strike, from all accounts, must have been 
a wonderful demonstration. <All races and 
factions united in the “gesture.” The teachers 
and students of the great Mohammedan Azhar 
University were conspicuous in the affair, and 
also the Copts. A hero of the movement is a 
Coptic priest named Sergius. The Egyptians 
of all classes, from the highest down to the 
fellaheen, want self-government: they want 
it now: they don’t want it bestowed on them 
in small doses a long distance apart as is pro- 
posed in India over the protest of the people, 
in the Satyagraha movement of passive re- 
sistance and by active revolt. They assert 
their nationalism. The answer is fire and 
sword, robbery, cattle-killing and the rape of 
innocent women. This is the reward of Egyp- 
tian loyalty. This the kind of thing President 
Wilson seems to have been in a hurry almost 
indecent to “recognize” before the Egyptians 
could get their case before the world at Paris. 
Just where Mr. Wilson’s action fits in with 
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his professions of desire to ‘make the world 
safe for democracy” only a “Byzantine logo- 
thete” could discover. 

Neither India nor Egypt, as it happens, 
can get a hearing in this country, as Ireland 
can. None of their leaders can be “ovated” 
here as is De Valera. There is neither an 
Indian nor an Egyptian “vote” here to be 
“placated.” But the Irish-American demon- 
stration for self-determination brings to the 
fore in discussion the causes of all the other 
small nations held in suppression by the far- 
flung British imperialism. President De 
Valera is the forerunner of the causes of 
Egypt and India. Perhaps his reception will 
have the effect of encouraging liberty-loving 
Americans to raise their voices in favor of the 
discharge of Indian and Egyptian students 
and others held prisoners in this country for 
agitating against England, and to demand that 
there be some explanation of this country’s 
abandonment at Paris of those people to the 
tender mercies of British soldiers as herein- 
above described. American opinion cannot 
and will not be content to withhold support of 
demands for nationhood from other peoples 
than the Irish. The Irish uprising against the 
League of Nations must help those other vic- 
tims of disappointed hopes in the outcome of 
the Peace Conference. 


Making the River Safe for Commerce 


By William Marion Reedy 


AVING put $10,000,000 into a Missis- 
sippi barge line, the Government is de- 
termined to go further and expend 

about $3,000,000 more upon river docks and 
terminals at important points along the stream. 
St. Louis and Memphis are the only cities that 
have undertaken, at their own expense, the 
construction of such facilities for the handling 
of freight. Other river ports must have fed- 
eral aid. 

There is unanimous agreement, outside of 
railroad offices, that the waterways must be 
used in connection with the railroads for the 
development of traffic. To that end there must 
be established joint rail-and-water rates, so 
that the railroads and the river can co-operate. 
River transportation is cheaper but it is not 
used. It is thought that the railroad influence 
has been at work holding up all efforts to 
bring the river into use. It is known that the 
railroads in the past have used their rate- 
making machinery to keep traffic away from 
the river. They made rates to competing 
points on the river so low that the boats and 
barges could not meet them. Jay Gould, of set 
purpose, bought out river transportation lines 
and let them die of inanition. Railroads have 
continuously and persistently fought every 
form of river improvement though they never 
were able to prevent the waste of public money 
on streamlets throughout the cquntry the “im- 
provement” of which was provided for in the 
parceling out of the contents of the congres- 
sional “pork barrel.” Millions upon millions 
have been spent on “river improvement” with- 
out any resultant improvement that brought 
more boats into service. 

Railroad men said that the river was too 
slow: the people wanted quicker service now 
than they did half a century or more ago. For 
a long time this was accepted as true but it has 
been discovered that freight between points 
reached both by rail and river travels as fast 
one way as another. With the advent of the 


war it was seen that the railroads could not 
handle the country’s business: at least they 
could not do so as they had been run for 
generations. All the freight was sent to the 
Atlantic coast through “the neck of a bottle” 
that soon got badly stopped up. Long before 
the war it was evident that if we were to have 
any benefit of the Panama canal we would 
have to see to it that the river was used to get 
freight to that waterway in order to reach 
markets in the Far East and down along the 
west coast of South America. Bulk freight 
could be shipped that way as cheaply and as 
quickly as by rail-and-water, if only the river 
were navigable and there were boats upon it 
to carry the commerce. 

To forward the use of the river during the 
war a barge line was established. It has not 
been much used. The merchants had got into 
the habit of using the railroads and, moreover, 
there were no means of cheaply and satisfac- 
torily transferring shipments from the cars to 
the boats. For this terminals and docks were 
needed. Cities were in no hurry to provide 
such facilities. Until this was done there was 
no sense in the Government’s establishing the 
joint rates for rail-and-water freight. The 
railroads had the edge on the shippers. With- 
out the dock-terminals there was no means of 
getting freight from rail to boat and from boat 
to rail. All the cities on the river could not 
construct the needed works; many of them 
had no such freight in prospect as would 
justify such expenditure. Manifestly the 
Government could not supply all the cities 
with the needed equipment; but it will provide 
warehouses enough at enough river ports to 
put the barge line on a practical basis as a 
real traffic system. 

Estimates are that $3,000,000 will do this. 
It has to be done now. The railroads, it is 
understood, are to be turned back to their 
owners by the first of next year. The barge 
line has to be put in working order while the 


Government can do it without waiting for 
legislation which a powerful railroad lobby 
might obstruct for two or three years. Not 
only that, but there would be delays in the 
litigation that would be carried on over each 
and every rate fixed for each and every river 
point. We know how hard it is to get legisla- 
tion to working when the railroads do not 
want that kind of legislation. The idea of the 
Railroad Administration is to have the barge 
line going, the docks and terminals built, and 
the joint rail-and-river rates in operation 
when the roads are returned to private Owner- 
ship. The roads will then have to accept the 
situation as an accomplished fact. Of course 
the lawyers will rage and rave over this as 
being extra-constitutional, but the Govern- 
ment has the upper hand now, and what it 
does will stand. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
ways, is determined that internal waterway 
traffic will be given a thorough test under 
governmental control. ‘The way to do it is to 
do it. When the terminals are built the rates 
will be made. And the roads cannot fight 
them. The money, $3,000,000, will come out 
of the President’s revolving fund, unless the 
railroad lobby can find some way of prevent- 
ing such use of the money. There seems to 
be no chance of such obstruction, for the 
President has the money and the authority 
thus to use it until he turns the roads back to 
their owners. So dock and terminal construc- 
tion will proceed. Vicksburg and Baton 
Rouge will probably be aided by the Govern- 
ment and Memphis may get some assistance 
because the terminals there now cost SI a 
ton for freight transfer, wiping out the advan- 
tage of the differential on river traffic. Other 
smaller cities may get some help too. The 
President is in hearty accord with Director 
General Hines. Waterway — transportation 
must be started as a thoroughly “going con- 
cern,” while the Government has the arbitrary 
power to do it. With the private owners of 
the railroads back in power, bringing pressure 
to bear upon Congress there will be nothing 
doing for the river. There never was, while 
they were in the saddle. The river must be 
put in use while the roads can’t dam it by 
methods well-suspected if not well known. 

So much for what the Government has done 
and will do; but what will the people do? 
Some time ago we read a wail from the 
officials in charge of the barge line that there 
was not enough freight being consigned to it 
to pay a decent share of the expenses. Ile 
said that if the freight was not moré copiously 
forthcoming, the barge line would have to be 
discontinued. Old steamboat men have long 
maintained that the river is as good, as navi- 
gable now as it was seventy years ago, when 
it carried all the freight there was to carry. 
The trouble is, they said, that the shippers will 
not use it. The answer to this was that there 
were no facilities and that the rates were not 
right. Now the Government will provide the 
facilities and fix the rates right. The use of 
the river is now up to the people of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley if they want to get their pro- 
duction to the markets of the world in good 
time and on fair terms. The railroads are 
powerless to prevent further the utilization of 
the river. If the people do as much for them- 
selves as the Government has done and _ is 
going to de, we shall see the Mississippi used 
as extensively as are the rivers, great and 
small, of Europe. ‘The barge line has been 
losing $40,000 per month since it was inaugu- 
rated. It should make up that loss quickly, 
with the new docks and terminals and_ the 
new joint rates, if the shippers respond with 
freight as they should, considering the en- 
largement of territory to be reached under 
the new dispensation of Government aid. 


























We shall hear a loud howl about this aid as 
a debauch of subsidy, but we need not let that 
worry us. We have but to recall the long 
revel of subsidy enjoyed by the railroads. So 
far as the latter was defensible, as necessary 
to the trade development of the country in an 
earlier day, this help to municipalities to make 
use of the river is in the same category. 
lurthermore, the river and rail program 
shows the need in this country for the insti- 
tution of a system of dealing with matters of 
national business in such fashion that progress 
shall not be halted by the delays incident to 
waiting upon the extremely deliberative 
methods of Congress. There is danger of bu- 
reaucracy, of course, but there is great dan- 
ger in the power of intrenched special interests 
to obstruct developments, rendered necessary 
by new conditions, through their power to in- 
fluence Congress. But for the “accident” of 
the war and the creation of administrative 
“war powers,” the Mississippi river would 
have waited no one knows how long to be 
brought back to usefulness. And when the 
railroads are given back to their owners, those 
owners will renew their activities to keep the 
waterways from keeping down rates. The 
people will have to keep after Congress to 
prevent this. But the people can do better than 
that. They can use the river facilities pro- 
vided, and this they have shown no inclination 
to do thus far. 
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“Blessed Words” 


By Charles p 3 Finger 

HERE were present E. Belfort Bax, William 
7 Morris, \Walter Crane, with one or two more. 

Bax said little, but what he did say was gen- 
erally as direct and uncomprising as a remark 
Thoreau might have made. Morris was in high 
good humor, and his easy fitting blue serge suit, loose 
tie and soft shirt gave him a seafaring appearance. 
When one looked at his handsome, leonine head with 
its roughed hair, and his beard, the thought came 
that, clothed in garments proper to the time, he 
would have made a fine Viking. His boisterous good 
humor emphasized the conceit. 

Crane had been talking of the impression created 
in him upon witnessing a parade of the unemployed 
that had marched to St. Paul's cathedral, and the 
picturesqueness of the overflow meeting in the great 
open place outside, where thousands were gathered, 
with vested choristers and churchmen holding a 
service on the steps, had appealed to him. The po- 
tential power for harm that existed in so large a 
crowd had impressed everyone that viewed it 
thoughtfully. Those who had been in such pesition 
as to look over the massed heads, saw the enormous 
possibility for trouble. Crane had seen it as a gath- 
ering storm. 

Bax, cynical in a good humored way, only saw an- 
other evidence of the apathy of the multitude. Some- 
one remarked that one man present had had it in his 
power to create trouble, but, instead, single-handed 
had moved the mass away. 

That man had been John Burns. 
bearded, large-mouthed, with a voice like Stentor 
had turned the trick. Standing in front of the sur- 
pliced men and boys, he had shouted: 

“Friends and feller niggers: We will now march 
to the Thames embankment and hold a meeting. 
From the Established Church, which, after all, is 
only another tool of the capitalist, we get nothing but 
words. Now, altogether, follow me as we sing ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.’’"” The choir gave the lead, 
Burns took it up with his raucous voice; those in 
front caught the refrain. Then, still singing, Burns 
started down the steps—a recognized leader and 
popular idol, the promised Danton of an expected 
revolution. Those immediately in front gave way 
and fell in behind. Thus was a current of humanity 
created—a direction taken. A red flag and a banner 
appeared and marked a lead for those who could not 


Burns, black- 
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hear, and, in a few minutes, the whole mass swirled, 
then moved forward in control. 

The incident seemed to bear out the Bax idea that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred are incapable of 
thought, and as lacking in initiative as a flock of 
sheep. Organized force arrayed against such a mass 
would have resulted in indiscriminate slaughter. The 
whole police force could not have accomplished what 
one man did at a word in the nick of time. 

Conversation wandered around to the general 
methods of the Social Democratic Federation, their 
church parades, their demonstrations and meetings. 

“The trouble is,” said Morris, “that, like the Sal- 
vation Army, the leaders have to be busy for ever- 
more getting up a new excitement.” 

“Not necessarily,” objected Bax. “A word does 
as well. Once it was ‘Three acres and a cow,’ Joe 
Chamberlain’s slogan. Then, ‘Give us work or bread.’ 
Now it is ‘March on, march on, ye brave, the avengin’ 
sword unsheath,’ to the tune of ‘The Marseillaise.’ 
The marching’s there all right, but the ‘avenging 
sword’ is all a blessed word. In these historical, 
hysterical days, a word is enough. Burns accidentally 
hit on the right thing with his ‘Onward Christian Sol- 
diers. The word ‘Onward’ gave them an idea of 
movement? The word ‘Christian’ stirred their self- 
complacency. As they saw it, they were the real 
Christians. Those not with them were hypocrites. 
Then the idea, ‘soldiers,’ completed the cycle. They 
seemed to be fighting for -something. That did just 
as well as the actual fight.... ‘Blessed words,’ you 
see. Did you ever hear of the old lady who soul- 
fully declared that she found infinite relief and soul 
content in ‘that blessed word, Mesopotamia?’ ” 

“Was she any relation to the other old lady who 
sat at Bradlaugh’s feet Sunday after Sunday at his 
Hall of Science, under the impression that she was 
listening to an orthodox preacher?” asked Morris. 
“Hyndman tells the story well, and says that she was 
deaf, but, judging from an occasional word that pene- 
trated, and misinterpreting his fervor, she declared 
that she received infinite spiritual comfort from his 
ministrations.” 

“Blessed words,” put in Bax. “We can hardly get 
away from them. The Socialist with his ‘down- 
trodden working man’ and his ‘blood-sucking cap- 
italist?’ and such like phrases, is very whit as bad 
as the conventional street corner evangelist with his 
‘Come and be washed in the blood,’ and all that. 
Consider these Stoke Newington anarchists for in- 
stance. I saw this the other day on the cover of 
their paper, The Anarchist: 

Var to the death should be your cry. 

IVar to all partners in their guilt. 

Could you but only hate as I, 

The blood of all were quickly spilt. 

“Vet, after all, this kind of thing is a safety valve 
quite as much as the S. D. F. parade, and one has to 
admire the wisdom of the authorities who recognize 
freedom of speech and concede liberty to meet. I[ 
don’t suppose there is another country in the world 
in which the safety valve is recognized as it is here. 
In Russia, in Germany, in the United States, they 
would try to clamp down on that kind of thing. 
After all, the effort of the terrorist to stir up popular 
revolt, is a little like the remark of the child, who, 
speaking of the family dog, said to her sister, ‘Rov- 
er’s cross this morning. Let’s wag his tail for him.’”’ 

“Talking about Bradlaugh and his satellites,” said 
Morris, “reminds me of something I read a little 
time ago. Bax, with his theory of ‘blessed words’ 
It was a prayer addressed to 

Take down that book be- 
The red-covered one, 


will appreciate it. 
Herbert Spencer. 
hind you. No. The next. 
by Robertson. Yes. That's it: ‘Modern Humanists.’ 
Read the passage. It’s rich.” 

The man addressed, turned the pages, for the book 
was not indexed, when Morris, impatient as usual, 
and a little proud of his wonderful memory, said, 
“You'll find the prayer on page 260. You see,” he 
added, turning to Crane, “these so-called individual- 
istic radicals once started in to deify Spencer. As 
long as Spencer's philosophy made for a refutation 
of supernaturalist morality, as long as his theory of 
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check and balance and orderly progress through 
evolution helped the cause of agnosticism, well and 
good. Then it was a case of ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ But the Spencer formula presently be- 
came a sort of ——.” 

“Simple verbalism; blessed words again,” put in 
Bax. “Whatever is, is right, with the somewhat 
vacuous corollary ‘more or less.’” 

“Man can do nothing, according to Spencer. He 
can but sit on the pinnacle of the temple and shout, 
‘The dawn is coming.’ All of which,” said Morris, 
reverting to one of his favorite Dickens’ images, 
“Mrs. Harris says to me, says she, the dear critter. 
I utterly deniges, Betsy. But let’s hear 
Robertson’s prayer.” 

The reader began: 

“Hail, Spiritual Father and Honored Master, Who 
first trained us to shape our path through the forest by 
the eternal guidance of sun and stars; though we now 
must needs turn against the barriers you have raised 
the gymnastic you yourself have given, and the wood- 
craft you yourself have taught, yet would we claim to 
hold ourselves of your great lineage still: and when we 
in turn grow ‘wan with many memories’ it is your name, 
and not another’s that we shall hand to our children as 
that of the foremost founder of the new line, the greatest 
herald of the new age.” 

“And all it needs,” said Bax, “is one more ‘blessed 
word,’ Amen.” 

John M. Robertson, in those days, was a notable 
figure in London, and easily the ablest, sanest writer 
in the galaxy Bradlaugh had gathered together and 
whose views and opinions were published in the 
National Reformer. His famous prayer to Herbert 
Spencer was the completing touch to a course of lec- 
tures that he delivered for the South Place Ethical 
Society under the title of “Modern Criticisms of 
Life.” 

To a certain extent his theory, like that of his 
leader, Bradlaugh, became somewhat modified; in 
the main it might be described as very largely Car- 
lylean, in that it was held that the progress of society 
depended on the strong, able man, under whose guid- 
ance the mass would progress. He, also Annie 
Besant, and Foote and Barker, had assimilated the 
essential doctrines of evolution as applied to the 
slow, forward movement of the human race, and 
firmly believed in an orderly balance obedient to 
evolutionary law. Planets and plantains, stars and 
starlings were all subject to the same immutable law. 
One unbroken process of law connected all things 
from the motion of molecules and the courses of the 
suns to the phenomena of human thought and the 
destinies of nations. As Huxley put it, the molecular 
structure of the cosmic gas stands in the same rela- 
tion to the phenomena of the world as the structure 
of the clock to its phenomena. To bring it down to 
plain and unadorned language—everything in the 
universe was in balance, and yet—here is the wonder 
—man alone was unbalanced; that is, order in his 
case was non-existent, and so Malthusianism became 
a prime necessity. For that is what an acceptance of 
the cosmic theory of evolution, plus a belief in the 
necessity for Malthusianism, really comes to—a sus- 
pension of a universal law in the special case of man. 

That Mr. Robertson has not receded from his early 
position, may be seen in his recent work, “The 
Economics of Progress” (E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York). Today, exactly as he did thirty years ago, he 
fears the effects of the evils which must arise under 
our industrial system from the blind multiplication 
of not only the proletariat, but the other classes. 
While Spencer, to whom Robertson addressed that 
eloquent prayer, maintained, in “Social Statics,” that 
on the grounds of absolute ethics all men had equal 
rights to the land, Robertson accepts the principle as 
valid only under the qualification that those who are 
on the land at a given moment. are collectively en- 
titled to prescribe, if they see fit, limits to the num- 
ber of children produced by individuals; since other- 
wise the most unconscientious are free to burden the 
rest to an indefinite extent with the maintenance ot 
their superabundant offspring. 

Progress, according to Mr. Robertson, is the rise 
in quantity and quality of pleasurable life. Progress, 
in the opinion of William Morris, was non-existent 
where there was no true fellowship, for, he said: 
“Fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship, death. 
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Fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell.” 
And again: “Go on living while you may, striving, 
with whatsoever pain and labor needs must be, to 
build up, little by little, the new day of fellowship 
and rest and happiness.” To a certain extent, both 
writers are on common ground there. Huxley 
voices the belief that the so-called struggle for ex- 
istence is not really a struggle to live, but a struggle 
to enjoy, and, therefore, something far more cruel 
than a contest for the right to exist. Thus we get 
three fairly representative minds in comparative 
agreement as to what constitutes progress. 

Now comes the clash, and in view of the fact that 
recent events have pointed to a somewhat closer rela- 
tion between East and West than has hitherto pre- 
vailed, what follows has more than passing interest. 
Lafcadio Hearn, whom we must accept as an ex- 
ponent of oriental philosophy, tells us in his “Karma” 
(Boni & Liveright, New York), that any society 
founded upon such a system of selfish and sensual in- 
tercompetition, is without doubt doomed to perish, 
and, he thought, Far Eastern philosophy was right. 
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The real struggle would never be one of man against 
a niggardly nature (which after all is Malthusian- 
ism), but one between pleasure-seeking races and 
races disciplined for ages to untiring industry and 
self-denying thrift. The races of the Occident, he 
thought, had almost exhausted their capacity for 
further development and were on the verge of early 
extinction, and the future belonged to the races of 
the Far East. The evolutionary trend, as he saw it, 
was toward universal brotherhood, without distinc- 
tions of country, or creed or blood, and the time was 
rapidly approaching when the world would be peo- 
pled by the best types of all races. Western energy 
would be united with Far Eastern patience, and 
Northern vigor with Southern sensibility. 

Morris would have seen in the Hearn vision a 
dream of rare beauty. Walter Crane might have 
idealized it in black and white with graceful figures 
in flowing robes. Bax might have said, “Very pretty 
idea. The worst of it is that hysterical journalists 
have wrapped it up and, with a blessed word, tagged 
it ‘Yellow Peril.’” 


Tyrannosaurus: or Burning Letters 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


(Copyright 1919 by 


REES of the forest ground to pulp, 
Rolled into sheets and rabbit-tracked 
With nut-gall or with nigrosine 
Then look at spirits thrill, or gulp 
A lost delight, a rising spleen 


For love that grew intense, or slacked. . . 


Here are the letters, torn in bits, 
Crammed in the basket—look how full! 
Our little fireplace scarce admits 

So much that once was beautiful. 

Here where we sat and dreamed together 
In March, and now when we should be 
Friends in the glory of June weather 
We tear our letters up—oh, me! 

Call Jane to take the basket down, 
And throw these on the furnace fire, 
Let ashes drift about the town 


Of what was our desire! 


What are we to the gods, I wonder? 
Perhaps two crickets in the grass, 

Who meet and drop their stomach’s plunder 
To touch antennae as they pass. 

So kissing in such soul communion, 

The gardener’s step is heard, and quick 
The crickets break their spirit’s union, 

Hide under logs or bits of brick. 

Does guilty conscience stir the crickets? 
What does he care? Why, not a snap! 
He’s trimming out the hazel thickets 
For a tennis court and shooting trap 
You are afraid of God! Not that? 

Some step has frightened you, I know. 
Well, then it’s gossip, the alley cat. 

At least our hands grow cold as snow, 
Relax their touch, and then we come 
Tear up the letters, sit and stare 

Some moments, wholly dumb! 

If we are crickets, still our breasts 
Contain for us things real enough. 

The gods may laugh, their interests 

Are what? I wonder—not the love 

Such as we knew. 
Through love is what I hoped, and rise 
Above the level of the clod. 

They said it can’t be, who are wise 
That’s not the way to win the prize! 
Or, if it be, I don’t know how; 


To be a god 


Edgar Lee Masters.) 


Or you are not the one with whom 

I might have won it. Well, my brow 
Is turned into a whitened tomb 

With all uncleanness in it; dreams 
Rotting away with hopes as fair... . 

To me, the liver, nothing seems 

Won that is lost. I can’t invert, 
Sophisticate the facts, or swear 

My evil good. A hurt’s a hurt, 

A loss a loss, a scar a scar, 

A spirit frustrate is inert. 

To stretch your hands toward a star 
And lose the star, or have it die 

To ashes like a rocket, alters 

The aspect of your being’s sky. 
You've learned no praise from earthly psalters 
Can win the star, or else you've learned 
The star you touched was quickly turned 
To ashes while it burned. 


Hell! Let us face it. Here it is: 

We had some walks, some precious talks 
Some hours of paradise and bliss. 

Our blossom opened, we inhaled 

All of its fragrance; now I scow! 
Because our wonder-blossom paled 

For lack of water in the bowl, 

Tipped over by the alley-cat, 

Or what not, change, distrust or fear; 
Your pride, your will, a hovering enat 
I struck at, striking you, a blear 

Of eyes a moment, making blind 

My vision, yours . . . Or there’s che age 
The age is frightful to my mind. 
Nothing to do but stand it—Well 

I sit here and say, “Hell!” 


For it’s really hell to have a will, 
It’s hell to hope and to believe, 
That good can swallow up the ill, 
That gods are working, will achieve. 
They may be, yet they disregard 
Our cricket feelings, so we shrill 
Sonnets and elegies round the yard. . . 
Let’s talk a bit of chlorophyll: 

The sun was useless for our life— 
No wine, no beef, no water-cress, 
Until this chlorophyll grew rife 
Millions of years since, more or less. 
And if no wine or beef, no love, 

No pulp, no paper, nigrosine, 

No letters which are made thereof. 








All we found and lost has been 


Think! 


Through chlorophyll. 


And just suppose 
Nature should lose the secret power 
For making chlorophyll; the rose 
We cherished would not come to flower. 
No other man and woman more 
Would burn their letters, grieving—yet 
We may be rising, for—who knows— 
There may be something vastly better 
Than love to flame and flay and fret, 
And hate this letter and that letter, 
Once rid of chlorophyll, in case 
A subtler substance could be given 
To this poor globe out of heaven— 
We are a weak, if growing, race! 


Here then, I think, is a moral for us; 
Another in tyrannosaurus— 
Tyrannosaurus! What of him, 

The monarch of this world one time, 

Back in the aeons wet and dim? 

He faded like a pantomime. 

And he could—well—step over trees, 
Crunch up boulders like cracking nuts, 
Flip horses away like bumble-bees, 

Stretch out in valleys as if they were ruts; 
And hide a man ‘in his nostril’s hole, 

And crush young forestry just as weeds. 
He came and went, and what’s your soul, 
And what is mine with their crying needs? 
And love that seemed eternal once, 
Given of God to lift, inspire— 

\Well—now do we see? Was I dunce, 
Drunk with the wine of soul’s desire? 
Who made the wine? Why did I drink it? 
Why did I want it? What’s the game? 
Are spirits chaos? I scarce can think it. 
Why fly for the light and get the flame? 
Is love for souls of us chlorophyll 

That makes us eatable, sweet and crisp 
For gods that raise us to feed their fill? 
Who lives—the dreamer, the will-o’-the-wisp? 
Do gods live, vanish, return again? 

Who in the devil has love or luck? 

One thing is true, there’s rapture and pain. 
As for the rest, I pass the buck. 
Something occurs, and God knows what? 
Tyrannosaurus fades like a ghost. 

That throws a light on our little lot, 

Love that is won, love that is lost. 

Even a hundred years from now, 

Ii this poor earth is rolling still, 

Hearts will quiver, break or bow— 
Provided the plants have chlorophyll. 


Oh well: Oh Hell! We must be heroic, 
Ande it helps to scan a million of years, 

And think of monstrous beasts mesoic ; 

It lightens, though it dries no tears. 

I'll think for life of our walks by the river— 
That was March and it’s now July. 

And this remains: I'll love you forever— 

Burn up the letters! Now—Good bye! 


os oteets 
7. 


From a Painter s Notebook 
By Albert Bloch 


PRESUMPTION AND PREJUDICE, 


HE artist lives in the land of Nowhere, and 
the more truly—-and unconsciously—he so 
lives, the more surely is he a symptom of 
his day and generation, of the habits of thought, 
and manner and feeling of his time. 
Seek not within thyself to know the cause. 
Nor seek to justify thyself to others. 
sanitas, Anglice: 


Sanitas  sanitatum, omnia 


Commonsense witHout understanding! 


Neuraesthetics !! 
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To me it seems that a man of science is one who, 
not content with the self-evidence of the proposi- 
tions that the sea is not boiling hot and that pigs 
have not got wings, must try God’s patience not 
only by his hysterical efforts to prove them true, 
but by his impertinent. insistence on knowing why. 


Let the Artist achieve harmony within: until then 
his struggle with his material will be in vain. The 
artistic Unity is but the expression, finally, of man’s 
inter Oneness. Mastery of form shall be added 
unto him: he must win to it through that other 
Mastery, most difficult of all. 


Of course, at a pinch one could forgive a blue- 
stocking everything excepting that the limb which it 
encases so seldom invites the pinch. Alas! 
The Artist: The exception that breaks the rule. 

The unavoidable confusion of the hired man with 
the higher man is one of the grave and impending 
dangers of democracy. 


A picture is always at a disadvantage. There it 
hanes, without the power of turning its face to the 
wall-—and it never knows who may be looking at it. 

The Citizen is a necessary evil; the Artist is an 
entirely superfluous blessing. 

The Artist need have no opinions or convictions, 
political or otherwise. His views on the tariff, let us 
say, or upon the liquor question, or upon any other 
current trivality may be summed up finally as the 
firm belief that the painter should paint. Beyond 
this, why should he feel himself bound? In the 
strictest (and deepest.) sense of the word he is 
His entire activity, the very postulate 
of his being, is reaction. He is the prime reagent 
upon the modern anarchic ideal of “progress.” His 
mere existence is protest against the chaotic trend of 
today. His yearning gaze is fixed behind and be- 
yond upon the Source and Fountainhead of things, 
which is the goal of his seeking. He is as a lost 
child, an alien here on earth, longing for a never- 
forgotten home. If his utterance have a substance, 
this is it. 


reactionary. 


There is nothing spiritually revolting in coarse- 

ness. The unpardonable sin is vulgarity. 
CHASTITY. 
‘(A FABLE. ) 

Two acquaintances, a painter and an _ aesthetic 
philosopher, were dining together in a restaurant. 
Lights and musig, chatter and babble, perfume and 
perspiration, painted faces and starched shirt fronts. 
Also a bottle of Hock with a capon in truffle sauce. 
* * * So much for atmosphere * * * One of the two, 
the painter, reminded by something, told a smutty 
story. Both laughed appreciatively * * * Conversa- 
tion drifted. A subject was touched upon, lightly, be- 
tween the two; but presently the other, the aesthetic 
philosopher, began to speak again—seriously, ecstat- 
ically, as was his wont. He wandered off into 
metaphysical regions—amid the lights and _ ribald 
laughter of his surroundings. The painter grew 
restless, inattentive. He regarded his companion 
questioningly; those shining eyes, the cheeks flushed 
with repletion. The waiter had just put a fresh 
bottle into the cooler, and was clearing away the 
wreck of the capon. The aesthetic philosoph«: 
droned on. He paused to drain his glass, and re- 
minded by something he had been saying, quoted 
an ascetic mystic of the mediaeval church: “As 
Eckehart says ” Pain and disgust gathered in 
the painter’s eyes. He ceased to listen; but at the 
next pause in the other’s argument, refilled the 
glasses, and, brusquely changing the subject—told 
another smutty story. 





The symbolism of the realists in Art consists 


sheerly in calling a spade a shovel. 
After all, the study of painting has this one‘clear 
advantage over the study of music: it is noiseless. 
\Vhat is the difference between free thinking and 
loose-thinking ? 
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Moreover: Blessed are the uncontented in Spirit, 
for they shall seek God. 

Autocracy vs. Democracy? Well, everybody, more 
or less, seems agreed on this issue. But :—Aristo- 
cracy vs. Mediocracy? Aha! does not that give us 
pause? 

Hero-worship is the homage paid to God through 
the medium of Man. 


Regarding Mr. Chesterton: Cake is good, and 
currant cake is better. But if the cake is too full 
of currants, one gets too little cake: one goes away 


worse than empty. Too many currants cloy. 


Instinctively I contemplate the pictures of an- 
other painter in the spirit of a layman; it is only 
thus that I can fully feel and experience them. 
When the picture forces me to consider it profes- 
sionally, I cannot but believe that something must be 


wrong. 
La 


It denotes a confusion of ideas to speak oi the 
Artist’s inventive faculty. He has invented noth- 
ing; he can only discover what is given him to find. 
His whole life is a voyage of discovery in a rudder- 
less boat. He knows not his destination, and cares 
little enough about it; but his goal he sees and feels 
about him always—behind, before and beyond. Rud- 
derless, without aim, without care, he steereth very 
straight for the mark. 


Let me keep the Mirage! - Suffer me not to barter 
Longing for Fulfillment! 


Any journeyman picture-painter can in time, with 
labor and patience, acquire mastery over form and 
color. That is the function of the artisan; form 
and color being merely the materials of his trade. 
The Artist can never attain to such mastery; form 
and color being not the materials, but the essential 
Elements of his art, controlling and mastering him. 
After having served his apprenticeship the journey- 
man may regard himself as a finished craftsman; 
he has the skill of the skilled laborer, the rules of 
his trade are in his finger-tips. All things are easy 
to him; he has but to set his palette, and, without 
thought or care, while observing only those idle 
rules which have come to be as second nature in 
him, to stand before his easel painting industriously 
from the dawning until light fades. And so, very 
justly, we find him adopting the journeyman catch- 
word, that it is a poor workman who blames his 
tools——But the Artist is ever serving his appren- 
ticeship, and so can never become a journeyman. 
The longer he labors, the greate? his experience, 
the more difficult grows his task, play though it 
surely is; and ere a picture is finished his hesita- 
tions and corrections would suffice to cover the rou- 
tineer a dozen canvases. , And he, unlike the poor 
workman, can never blame his tools; but there come 
days in his artist’s life when those sublime Essentials 
seem to rise accusingly before him, with reproach 
and blame for his dulled spirit. 


The Masses are Peter Pan in awful aggregate: 
a giant child that will never grow up. The majority 
remains eternally in its minority. 


When Mr. ——, speaking in one of his thought- 
less moments, referred to a certain artist as “the 
greatest living American painter,” the one thus 
apostrophised could see only the ridiculous side of 
the compliment. For a superlative must pre-suppose 
a positive; so that one may well ask who the “great” 
living American painters are. The answer is obvious, 
in that there is no answer. And it becomes clear, 
that to be the greatest living American painter, one 
need not even be a great one! 


If understanding were but as common as horse- 
sense, what a paradise would my America be! 


True personality may express itself well or badly 
from the stylist’s point-of-view. It will, however, 
always find its adequate expression. 

Style matters nothing, provided one have some- 


thing to say, say the critics who have neither. Any- 
one can acquire style, the thing is to have some- 
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thing to say, the burblers reiterate. How true, how 
curiously ‘true! Style matters less than nothing, 
when one has nothing to say. And anyene can 
“acquire” a style—that is, a manner of speaking (or 
painting). But to have something to say is of no 
matter either—unless one knows how. Which is 
why it is curiously true that anyone can acquire 
style who has something to say. Because it is only 
he who has something to say, who ‘is capable of 
style. The others write (or paint) well or ill. 

Art in itself is not the highest in life. The greatest 
Art is only the approximately pure and perfect 
Expression of man’s inner being. It may express 
the lowest, as well as the loftiest phase: It is and 
remains Art. 


There are moments, as on a morning in May, or 
a day in October, when the thought of the Creator 
of so beautiful a world forces us sobbing to our 
knees * * * And then, invidiously, the thought steals 
Was it, after all, so perfect an Artist 
that fashioned this? For the artistic criterion is 
perhaps but negative: Omission and rejection. And 
one feels: If only He had rested on the sixth day! 
* * * One has such moments, God help and forgive 


upon us: 


us all! 

Nature requires concessions from the journey- 
man; to the Artist she makes them. The journey- 
man goes to Nature; she meets the Artist more 
than half-way. 

Only the Philistine quarrels with the Artist's 
outlook on life; for it is only his parochial mind 
which cannot be brought to realize that Expression 
is the touchstone, and not the thing expressed; that 
Form transfigures Substance. 

I don’t “get on” with people; but dogs and chil- 
dren seem to like me somehow; birds, flowers and 
butterflies suffer me; and cabbies, applewomen and 
barkeepers have sometimes told me their troubles. 
How is that, I wonder? 

Art criticism is the weapon of mediocrity in its 
warfare on Art. 

My pictures are pretentious. They demand much 
and assume more. For their appeal is directed, not 
to the beholder’s judgment or sagacity, which, no 
more than my own, could cope with them; but only 
to that same inner perception and feeling in the 
beholder, out of which, on the artist’s part, they 
emerged. 


There are things, which, though perhaps untrue, 
should still be believed. 

Respect a gray head! Even a fool’s gray head— 
so long as it is kept shut! 

Seek not, and you shall find: Be worthy and it 
shall be revealed unto you. 

The Artist’s skill is his greatest obstacle; the 
obstacle most difficult to surmount; but one, which, 
if it be present at all, must more than any other be 
overcome—And heaven help him if it be not pre- 
sent !——_— 


The Artist may marry. Let Art but remain his 
mistress—he may take a wife. 


*. 9.9. 
ee 
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His Lady 


By Thomas Ford 


HERE is a lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind; 
I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 


Her gesture, motion and her smiles, 
Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles, 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 

And yet I love her till I die. 


Cupid is wingéd and doth range 
Her country, so my love doth change: 
But change she earth or change she sky, 


Yet will I love her till I die. 


“Corne from Old Fields.”” (John Lane, NL 


From 
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tion by a complimentary comment cf 
yours, on this point: 

" «}f England and France had been sure 
America would come to the rescue 
would they have capitulated so 
thoroughly to frankly 
more mercenaries than allies? Not only 
were the Allies not sure America would 
join with them in 1917 or at any other 
time; in March, 1916, they were quite 
sure we were considerably too proud to 
fight: a summer had passed, a winter 
had passed; if America would not zo 
on an issue like the Lusitani1, 


that 
in 1917, 
are 


these who 


to war 
she would not go to war at all. It 
would be extreme to say that the United 
States is solely responsible for the 
Shangtung settlement. But we should 
highly uncomfortable were we 
those of countrymen 


feel 
among 
are now denouncing the Allies for do- 


our who 


ing what, our delinquency considered, 
they hato do, or are berating Mr. Wil- 
son for not saving China at Paris; yer 
haps China could not have been saved, 


but if there was ever a time to save her, 


it was considerably before the Peace 
Conference.” 
Had we gone into the war in time 


would have been no triumph at 
secret treaties over the pro- 
ar- 


there 
Paris of 
“open covenants openly 
rived at.” I said overlooked a 
point against President Wilson: let me 


posals of 
you 


modify that: the point is against all 
of us. The President couldn’t have 
gone in earher than he did, because 


the country wouldn’t let him. The Re- 


publicans for going in any 
more than the Democrats. So it is that 
Britain and France had to pay 


the 


were not 
Great 
secret treaties and so 
it is that now we, shall have to 
pay the price. The President, as um- 
pire at Paris, decided that Japan should 
Shantung: he upheld the secret 
treaty giving it to her. I quote The 
Villager again: 

“The Shantung affair is an evidence 
of this; that the probability for the next 
great war has shifted from Eu- 
rope to our side of the water. If the 
increase of Japan’s power by the cession 
it men- 
arrange- 


the price in 
too, 


have 


been 


of Shantung menaces anybody, 
us first. If the present 
ment monstrous, if future 
arrangement growing out of it shall 
prove intolerable, ours is the business of 
the war that will settle it. Japan is 
nearer our safety than Germany; 
many was nearer England’s safety than 
England shifted the peril of war 
Who is to 
England looked 
at Paris as did 
We held 
look to 
our delegate did not rep- 


aces 


is too some 


Ger- 


Japan. 
from her front to ours. 
England? No. 
her own interests 


blame? 
after 
other nation save 
and barbaric to 


every ours. 


it selfish our 
own interests; 
us but humanity, 


come about that the potential danger of 


resent and so it has 
the next conflict, has been pushed over 
we are candid, we 

3ut the afterthought 
Wilson has 


tous, Tf must say 
it serves us right. 
that Mr. 


wrong, and that without any perceptible 


comes served us 
benefit to anyone, least of all to China.” 

The radical—I had almost said rabid 
—weeklies like The Nation how] about 
the surrender to the old 
Well, helped to keep us out of 
war 3ritain 


diplomacy. 
they 
and thus to 
and France to make those treaties for 
The President could 
not compel the abrogation of those se- 


force Great 


self-preservation. 
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cret treaties—they were not so secret 
either, for Lenine and Trotzky ex- 


posed them before we got into the war. 
The President must have known all 
about all of them before he thought of 
going to Paris. He couldn’t expect 
Great Britain and France to repudiate 
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It seems to me that the only way by 
which President Wilson could have get 
the kind of peace and the kind of 
league he told us he was going to get 


was by “piling into” the fight when 
3elgium was first raped or at least 
when the Lusitania was sunk without 
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are all to blame for Shantung and for 
other partitionings of Europe and Asia. 
President Wilson is only to blame for 
ignoring those secret treaties in those 
idealist addresses in which he promised 
what he must have known he could not 


perform. It was “a condition and not 


obligations “for value received,’ for warning. But the President had reason a theory,” that he went up against, and 
treaties are contracts, not “scraps of to believed this country would not ap- he lost. 

9 7 . * . 
paper. prove such a course. Therefore we The United States got nothing by go- 
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Presents Rare Saving Opportuni- 
ties on Furs of Regal Elegance 


With Furs destined to be more popular than ever 
before, and with prices steadily advancing, this 
Midsummer Sale of Fall and Winter Furs is particu- 


Today we ourselves could not duplicate 
the Furs purchased for this sale withoul 
paying greatly increased prices. And 
further advances are certain. 


America’s leading style exponents designed the Models 
for this exhibition and sale. 
fashioned into luxurious coats, capes, coatees, sets an 

individual pieces are on display. The importance of 
selecting your Furs now cannot be too strongly 


Furs purchased by charge customers will 
be entered on October statements. Besides, 
we will store, free of cost, in our cold storage 
any Fur purchased for delivery 
Customers not having 
charge accounts may select Furs, deposit 
20 per cent of the cost and the balance to 


FAMOUS-BARR COMPANY 


Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh 
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ing into the war. It lost much that it people from citizenship and property joy, 












never voluntarily let go, and she has My Dear Brother Reedy: 
her eye on the Philippines, and she is ReEepy’s Mirror is a spiritual cocktail 
bitterly sore about our exclusion of her of weekly recurrent potency. I get much 




















information and consolation there down a decision in the Colgate case, 





as 
might have gained—taking for granted rights in this country. Why, it almost from. per enclosed copy. 

that what President Wilson professed looks as if President Wilson gave Shan- It seems wellnigh superhuman for Witpur M. Stoxs 
to seek was right—by not going in soon- tung to Japan to keep her from an early you to have maintained the high pace i . : rn 
er than it did. So he and we have to attack upon this country or its Oriental you have for lo these many years. All 15 Park Row, New York. 

pay—he in loss of prestige, and we, possessions. Everetr SPAULDING. strength to you! [The decision to which Mr. Stone di- 
meaning the country, in the cost of pre- * And it is so seldom that one can ‘ects attention is to the effect that the 
aredness agains ap: ‘or Jap: caee P ~ es ; pens Pee State ? manufacturer of products shipped ; in. 
“bl ee eo par Fixing Restle Prices catch you napping or belated. But, act I pped in in 


your “Reflection” on “Protecting Resale terstate trade is not subject to criminal 
Prices” in the issue of July 17, just to prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
hand, was a back number on June 2, trust act of July 2, 
1919, when the Supreme Court handed specifies the resale prices. and refuses 


1890, because he 


























te Victrola 


The Modern Arabian Nights Entertainment 


PRINCESS SCHEHERA-ZADE married a Sultan who had bound himself 

with a solemn vow to take a new wife every night and cause her to be 
Strangled the next morning, but Schehera-zade so entertained him for 1001 
nights with delightful stories that he spared her life. 


The Victrola, the modern Schehera-zade, will entertain for 1001 nights and 
never lose its charm. 


Victrola Outfits from $25 to $275 
Sold on easily-met monthly payments 


STIX, BAER & FULLER > 
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to deal with anyone who fails to main- 
tain the same. 

The Colgate soap concern had been 
indicted under the Sherman act for 

its efforts to control the retail price 
of its products. Among the things Col- 
gate & Company had done to that end 
were the following: Distribution among 
dealers of letters, telegrams, circulars 
and lists showing uniform prices to be 
charged; urging them to adhere to such 
prices and notices, stating that no sales 
would be made to those who did not; 
requests, often complied with, for in- 
formation concerning dealers who had 
departed from specified prices; inves- 
tigation and discovery of those not ad- 
hering thereto and placing their names 
upon “suspended lists”; requests to of- 
fending dealers for assurances and 
promises of future adherence to prices, 
which were often given; uniform re- 
fusals to sell to any who failed to give 
the same; sales to those who did;. sim- 
ilar assurances and promises required 
of, and given by, other dealers followed 
by sales to them; unrestricted sales to 
dealers with established accounts who 
had observed specified prices, etc. This 
was alleged to be restraint of trade—en- 
hancing and maintaining prices, sup- 
pressing competition, etc. 

The trial court held that, while such 
resale price control may be accomplished 
“fraudulently, collusively and in unlaw- 
ful combination with others, . . . it 
by no means follows that being a man- 
ufacturer of a given article, one may not, 
without incurring any criminal liability, 
refuse absolutely to sell the same at any 
price, or to sell at a named sum to a 
customer, with the understanding that 
such customer will resell only at an 
agreed price between them, and should 
the customer not obsérve the under- 
standing as to retail prices, exercise 
his undoubted right to decline further 
to deal with such person.” 

There was no evidence in the case of 
any contract, or that the Colgate com- 
pany attempted to reserve or retain any 
interest in the goods sold, or to re- 
strain the vendee in his right to barter 
or sell the same without restriction. 
The retailer, after buying, could, if he 
chose, give away his purchase or sell 
it at any price he saw fit, or not. sell it 
at all, his course in these respects be- 
ing affected only by the fact that he 
might by his action incur the displeas- 
ure of the manufacturer, who could re- 
fuse to make further sales to him, as he 
had the undoubted right to do. There 
was no charge that the retailers them- 
selves entered into any combination or 
agreement with each other, or that the 
defendant acted other than with his cus- 
tomers individually. 

The Supreme Court opinion, delivered 
by Justice Reynolds, upheld the trial 
court, acquitting the Colgate company. 
It said: “The purpose of the Sherman 
act is. to protect monopolies, contracts 
and combinations which probably would 
unduly interfere with the free exercise 
of their rights by those engaged or who 
wish to engage in trade and commerce 

in a word to preserve the right of 
freedom to trade. In the absence of 
any purpose to create or maintain a 
monopoly, the act does not restrict the 
long-recognized right of trader or man- 
ufacturer engaged in an entirely private 
business, freely to exercise his own in- 
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dependent discretion as to parties with 
whom he will deal. And, of course, he 
may announce in advance the circum- 
stances under which he will refuse to 


sell.” The Court cites a number of 
definite, unqualified decisions on this 
point. The decision of the Federal dis- 


trict court was affirmed. 


Nevertheless the editor of REEpy’s 
Mirror believes that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s recommendations  specifi- 
cally guaranteeing the manufacturer’s 
right, under restrictions and with due 
regard to circumstances that may alter 
cases, to hold the retailer to a certain 
resale price, should be enacted into law, 
as proposed in the Stephen’s bill. Con- 
ceivably some manufacturers might go 
farther in compelling adherance to their 


fixed resale prices than the Colgate com- 
pany did. Such extremists should be 
punished. But makers of articles of 


good reputation, offering them at prices 
the same everywhere, those prices being 
part of their good reputation, should be 
protected. ] 


2. 
itd 


In Re Henry Ford 


New Orleans, July 25, 1919. 
Dear Reedy: 

Are you fair to Henry Ford? Is it 
actually discreditable that he has put his 
signature to the writings of other men 
when these others have willingly given 
their consent? Two men are equally 
interested in propagation of a certain 
idea. The one has all the prestige that 
money and business success can give, 
but is lacking in education and literary 
ability. The other has no prestige but 
has what is lacking in his wealthy as- 
sociate. Why should not the two co- 
operate? Of course when Ford signed 
zrticles that he could not explain, and, 
perhaps, did not understand, he took a 
certain amount of risk. He put confi- 
dence in another which might have been 
abused. But it does not appear that 
this did happen. What has been made 
public is that Ford did what Tom L. 
Johnson did when he signed a letter 
that Henry George wrote for him in 
answer to a letter that employes of a 
Cleveland manufacturer were coerced 
into sending. In “My Story” Johnson’ 
told all about this occurrence. Henry 
George might have replied over his own 
signature to the Cleveland cloak factory 
operatives. But had he done so it would 
not have had the force of a reply by a 
Congressman to his constituents. John- 
son might have written an original let- 
ter. But in that case inferior quality 
would have made it less effective as 
propaganda. So long as the letter ex- 
pressed the honest sentiments of both 
there was nothing to be ashamed of. 


Ford would probably not have 
achieved business success if he had in- 
sisted on putting none but his own orig- 
inal ideas into effect. It is a safe guess 
that like all successful men he _ has 
adopted ideas of others. If these others 
were willing that he do so it is a matter 
of small importance that they are labeled 
with his name. The same is true of lit- 
erary productions. So long as the real 
author does not complain, so long as the 
signer does not try to dodge responsi- 
bility tor the ideas expressed the public 
need be concerned with nothing other 
than the truth or falsity of the state- 
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ments. Henry Ford need not feel 
humiliated over the fact that it has 
come to light how he lent the powerful 
aid of his name to a fight in humanity’s 


behalf against a terrible curse. 
SAMUEL DANZIGER. 
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Liberalism, Limited 


New York, July 24, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your recent article on the “liberal- 
ism” of the weekly literary journals of 
the country must have been written 
with a most horrenduous wink. 'Tis 
true that many of these journals profess 
liberalism, but they neither understand 
nor advocate the principles in which 
they pretend to believe. 

I have been a careful reader for many 
years past of such papers as The Out- 
look, The Survey, The Nation, The 
Public, Collier’s, The Dial, The Inde- 
pendent and The New Republic. All of 
these are loud in the praise of what 
they call liberty and democracy, and 
profess to champion the cause of human 
rights against privilege and despotism. 
But when an occasion arose to test their 
lip-service of devotion to freedom as 
against autocracy, each and every one 
of them failed—miserably failed. 

I refer, of course, to the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, with its glaring vio- 
lation of the fundametnal principle of 
liberty; the-right of sober, temperate 
men and women to choose for them- 
selves what beverages they shall drink. 
Not one of these pretended “liberal” 
journals has ever protested against the 
prohibition fraud, and nearly all of 
those I have mentioned have openly 
favored it. Brought face to face with 
an issue that tested their brave words 
about freedom and democracy, they, 
lixe the cowardly and _ contemptible 
curs of politicians, fell in line with the 
narrow-minded fanatics and _ reaction- 
aries who dictate the policies of the 
Anti-Saloon League. Not only have 
many of them editorially favored pro- 
hibition, but they have given up their 
columns to the dry propaganda of lies, 
forgeries and falsfied statistics, and 
have refused to publish corrections, even 
when the falsity of the dry assertions 
was beyond question. 

Thomas Carlyle said: “It should do 
the worst man in the world some good 
to know that honest men regard him as 
a scoundrel.” It may do the editors of 
these fake liberal journals some good 
to know that I have for them the most 
ofound contempt. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
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Marts and Money 


The Bethlehem Steel directors de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.25 on their “A” and “B” common 
shares the other day, but omitted the 
extra 75 cents. In their explanatory 
statement they declared that “although 
the steel business is showing a satisfac- 
tory growth of volume, it was recog- 
nized that with the continued high cost 
of production and present level of prices, 
resultant profits would not justify extra 
They made vague allusions 


” 


payments. 


also to the uncertainties of the future. 

The direct ‘result of their action was 
a break of eight points—from 106 to 
98—in the quoted value of the “B” stock, 
which sold as high as 155% in 1917, and 
as low as 553@ last February. Between 
July 2, 1917, and January 2, 1919, the 
dividend rates were $2.50 per quarter, 
straight. For a little while the news 
from 111 Broadway caused considerable 
selling for both accounts in all the lead- 
ing quarters of the market. 

Traders were in a state of parlous agi- 
tation. They wondered if the long-pre- 
dicted slump had’ at last been given the 
requisite impetus. Even Steel common, 
the touchstone of the situation, slid 
from 113% to 107%. Some ugly losses 
were recorded in the values of Baldwin, 
Crucible Studebaker. Brokers 
phoned for additional margin. But 
nothing further happened. The disas- 
ter was stayed for the ’steenth time 
The bull crowd put in a veritable bar- 
rage of buying orders, after a jump of 
four or five points in Corn Products 
common, a stock that has for some 
weeks been hectically discussed by finan- 
cial paragraphists. 

Confidence was further strengthened 
by a rise of several points in the stock 
of the Food Products Co.—alias U. S. 
Distillers Corporation. The current 
quotation for this is 87—the highest on 
record. The old stock never sold higher 
than 78—that was in 1907. There's 
magic these days in such words as 
“food” and “packing” and “products.” 


and 
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Kawartha Lakes | 
“6 RIGHT Waters and Happy 
Lands”—this is what the 
Indians called them. 
Kawartha Lakes comprise four- } 
teen beautiful stretches of water 
aggregating more than 150 miles 
— located in Central Ontario — 
less than three hours from } 
Toronto. Cool wooded shores 
and shady beaches edge these 
charming waters where delight- 
ful bathing may be indulged in. 


Its waters abound in gamey fish 
—trout, perch, bass and white 
fish. Nearby is the Indian Vil- 
lage of Hiawatha, inhabited by 
descendants of ancient warriors 
famed in legends. 

i] 


| 

| 

On the shores of the lakes will 
be found comfortable cottages, 
boarding houses and hotel ac- 
commodations, or, if you prefer, 

you may pitch your own tent 

most anywhere along the 

| shores. All lakes are surrounded 
by good farms, where cottagers 
or campers may obtain the best 
products at reasonable rates. 
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Canada Invites You 


Ask for Resort Tour No. 42 
E. L. Sheehan 


Gen. Agt. Passenger Dept. 
= = ape Canadian Pacific Ry. 


418 LOCUST STREET 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Bank with Traditions 


With airplanes and dirigibles infesting the 
air-—breaking through the skylights of other 
banking institutions and working havoc among 
the depositors- the Boatmen’s in St. Louis 
continues to employ the device of a Missis- 
sippi River steamboat, framed with a cable 
stout enough to anchor the boat in time of 
Others 


storm. The emblem ts. significant. 


banks may rush madly after the untried 


methods of finance. ‘The Boatmen’s Bank ad- 
heres to the safe and sane. It 1s never “up 
in the air” in its investments. It knows the 
depth of the stream it has to navigate, and 
the cable of surplus capital is always ready, 
against a possible financial tempest such as 


would wreck the less conservative institution. 


But in spite of this policy, and the estab 
lished fact that the Boatmen’s Bank is the 
oldest banking house in the State of Missouri, 
it is one of the most progressive banks in 
America. You have only to present yourself 
at “Window No. 14” to assure yourself of this 
fact. It is said that the stability of a bank 
may be gauged by the number of its small 
depositors. A thousand men, maintaining a 
deposit of a hundred dollars each, are worth 
far more than one man with a hundred thou- 
Why: Well, sup- 


pose the man withdraws his money tomorrow 


What is the result ? 


sand dollars on deposit. 
morning. Such a with- 
drawal would not inconvenience this particu- 
lar bank, because its resources are large 
enough to withstand a good many such sud- 
den withdrawals, but the statement serves to 


illustrate the point. 


Hence the modern bank goes after the sav- 
ings depositor. In this particular house, the 
savings accounts are handled at Window No. 


14, and the slogan you already know : 


Ilr ONiY TAKES A DOLLAR AND A 
MINUTE. 


Around town they are already saying to 
each other, “Have you seen Window No, 14?” 
which is another way of asking, “Have you 
opened a savings account?” Who knows but 
the expression will pass into the language, 
fourteen for good luck, as the number preced- 
ing it has always been the symbol of ill-luck. 

It is not alone in its policy with regard to 
the small depositor that this bank is ahead of 


the procession in its methods. For one thing, 


it employs twenty women. It has a special 
window for the timid woman depositor, who 
is just beginning to look after her own 
finances, and it maintains a competent man to 
advise the investor who has surplus funds that 


ought to be put to work. 


The interior of the building is another of 
the attractions. It is always cool and inviting 
in that great, white marble room, no matter 
how hot the street outside may be—a coolness 
that does not carry over to the attitude of the 


men and women behind the brass grills, for 





Edwards Whitaker, President 


these are always genial and warm in their 
dealings with even the most inconspicuous of 
their customers. ‘The result of all this is that 
although the building is practically new, it is 
already outgrown. The adjoining office on 
the Broadway side has been turned over to 
the architect and the contractor who will con- 
vert it into an integral part of the bank, to 
take care of the overflow of business that was 
building was 


not contemplated when the 


erected. 


The attitude of the high officials toward 
those in their employ is inevitably reflected 
in the attitude of the employes toward the 
public, and no one need be told that Edwards 
Whitaker and Julius Reinholdt know how to 
handle the men under them to get the best 
results with the smallest expenditure of nerve 


force. You know, when you enter the portals 


of that bank, that the whole spirit of the place 
is humane and pleasant. You are not sur- 
prised when you are told that such capable 
fellows as Chester Hammerstein, Rudolph 
l‘elsch and .\lfred Bridges were raised to the 
rank of assistant cashier as an_ unsolicited 
reward for their twenty-five years of faithful 
service. Nor are you surprised to find that 
all the boys who went to war were welcomed 
hack to their old positions as soon as. the 
Government was done with their service. 
While they were away, they were never per- 
mitted to feel that they had been forgotten by 
the comrades they had left behind, and a royal 
greeting was ready for them when they came 
home. 

In its last semi-annual statement, the bank 
showed resources of upward of twenty mil- 
lions, with deposits then on hand of $17,473, 
200. It is characteristic of human nature to 
want to go where the crowd goes. If the 
oatmen’s Bank is a good place for other St. 
l.ouisans to deposit seventeen million dollars 
of their money, it is a good place for you— 
even if it is only a savings account. .\nd vou 
remember that it takes: only a dollar and a 
minute to turn the trick. ‘There is no red 
You go to Window No. 14, and 


the genial teller does the rest. 


tape about it. 


There is not a great city in the United 
States from New York to San _ lrancisco 
where the member of the Loatmen’s financial 
family would find himself a stranger. Indeed 
there are four of the great New, York banks 
which this St. 


with Louis institution is in 


direct contact. It has correspondents all over 
Europe, from London to Rome. No one who 
has traveled will doubt the advantage of doing 
business with a bank that is thus connected. 
but one does not need to go abroad to realize 
the value of intimate connection with a bank 
that is at once financially sound and personally 
agreeable. 

The man or woman with a small amount of 
extra money can secure a safe investment at 
4 per cent by the purchase of a twelve-month 
certificate, whereas the rate of interest on the 
savings account is 3 per cent, payable semi- 
annually. In addition to all this, there is a 
marvelous safe deposit department in the 
basement, for the care of papers and other 
valuables. Taking it all in all, the “oldest 
bank in Missouri” is one of the best banks 
in America. 
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They remind of profiteering, monopoliz- 
ing. storing, scant supplies and starva- 
fon in Europe. The flurry in Corn 
Products common was attended by the 
publication of another fine semi-annual 
At the end of 


the present year the company will prob- 


statement of earnings. 


ably report a total surplus of not less 
than $30,000,000. So why shouldn't the 
common stock sell above par?) The cur- 
rent figure is 95. A 7 or 8 per cent divi- 
dend appears inevitable. ' 

There were rumors of impending 
trikes in the steel and kindred indus- 
tries a few days ago. They furnished 
aid and comfort to the sorely harassed 
jown-pulling faction, but it looks now as 
ii they had been put forth solely for the 
purpose of getting a lot of adventurous 
fellows “in bad” on the short side. Our 
old reliable friend, Chairman Gary, of 
the Steel Corporation, gave new assur- 
ance that everything looked lovely and 
that workers felt satisfied with prevail- 
ing conditions and wages. The disposi- 
tion to see things couleur de rose was 
jot impaired the least by a_ dispatch 
from \Washineton stating that the Gov- 
ernment had decided to reset the anti- 
S. Steel Cor- 
poration and several other offenders, in- 


trust cases against the U. 











cluding the American Can, Quaker 
Oats, Southern Pacific, Lehigh Valley 
and Reading Ratlroad Companies. Wali 
Street has become wise. It remembers 
the “busting” of the former Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts, and rubs its hands in 
geeful anticipation of fresh speculative 
spoils. | 

This reminds me that the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, direct descendant 
of the old octopus, and capitalized at 
$100,000,000, proposes to issue $100,000,- 
000 7 per cent cumulative preferred non- 
voting stock, to be offered to sharehold- 
ers at par. The funds to be derived 
therefrom are to provide for plant ex- 
tensions and reserves against contingen- 
cies. It is believed the company intends 
to ¢rant liberal credits to foreign cus- 
There are hints, also, that con- 
siderable money is to be spent on recon- 
struction in the 


tomers. 


Rumanian petroleum 
fields, where the company has very val- 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 
will attend the underwriting. They will 
take over any stock shareholders may 
not subscribe for themselves. For this 
trouble they will get $1,000,000, or 1 
per cent of the total. It is pretty safe 
to predict that the stockholders will take 
every share submitted for subscription. 
The present common stock of the S. O. 
of N. J. is quoted at about 775; the an- 
nual dividend is $20. In 1913 stockhold- 
ers got $60 extra. 

The banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. has bought, and already sold in 
New York, 750,000 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Shell Transport ana 
Trading Co., the greatest British petro- 
leum corporation, with possessions and 
privileges in many parts of the world, 
including Mexico and the United States. 
The purchase price is said to have been 
about $25,000,000. The shares are of the 
par value of five pounds sterling. They 
are now quoted at 76 on the curb, after 
initial trading at 70. The Shell T. & T. 
Co. is closely co-operating with the 
Royal Dutch Co., whose shares were 
listed in New York some years ago. 

There are intimations that some other 


uable possessions. 





British concerns may soon be taken over 
Evidently Eng- 
with sterling 


by American financiers. 
land needs the money, 
quoted at ruinous prices and general 
conditions terribly deranged. George 
Paish, a leading financial authority, and 
{ormer editor of the Statist, made Wall 
Street sit up, lately, when he declared 
that he viewed “the general international 
financial outlook with great pessimism,” 
and that he considered “a collapse of 
world-credit as not only possible, but 
imminent.” According to Sir H. H. 
Asquith, former Prime Minister, the 
economic conditions of the world and of 
England in particular “were never more 
menacing than they are today.” Wait 
and see, eh? However, Lloyd George 
still appears to be of the belief that Eng- 
land will be able to “muddle through 
somehow,” gigantic strikes, disastrous 
sabotage, and threats of “direct action” 
notwithstanding. 

Several European countries are nego- 
tiating for loans in New York. The 
Deutsche Bank is credited with an ap- 
plication for $100,000,000. Denmark is 
seeking about $25,000,000. Italy thinks 
of asking for $1,000,000,000. Belgium 
would like to obtain $100,000,000. The 
city of Copenhagen is to be granted 
$12,000,000. The Swiss Government had 
to pay a little over 6 per cent for its 
loan. And thus is goes. 

Yet Stock Exchange people seem to 
think that there’s plenty of money for 
everybody, including not only the multi- 
farious pools in steel, copper, food and 
oil stocks, but also the agricultural in- 
terests, whose needs this season will be 
heavier than they ever have been before. 
Transvaal mining companies have been 
released from their pledge to sell their 
products solely to the Bank of England. 
As a consequence American financiers 
now expect that large amounts of yellow 
metal will henceforth be diverted to the 
United States via the Pacific Coast. It 
is rumored that the British Government 
refused to concede a higher price for 
South African gold, in spite of in- 
creased cost of production. It is appar- 
ent that the depreciation in sterling ex- 
change brings pecuniary advantages to 
shippers of gold to America. The metal 
can be sold for dollars and proceeds 
transferred to London through exchange 
operations. In London the stipulated 
gold price is 77s. 6d. per ounce fine. In 
New York, it is $10.67 1-5. 
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Finance in St. Louts. 

Latest proceedings in the local market 
for securities didn’t lead to important 
changes in quotations. Despite the re- 
straining influences of profit-taking, the 
tendency was mostly upward, especially 
in popular industrial issues, such as 
Press-Brick, Indiahoma Refining, Inter- 
national Shoe, and National Candy 
issues. The confidence with which prom- 
ising shares are picked up on the occa- 
sional dips indicates that the specula- 
tive crowd is expectant of another mate- 
rial rise in the fall months. In the 
meanwhile, interest will be kept alive 
and still further stimulated by predic- 
tions of new financial favors to stock- 
holders in various cases. 

efonfoote 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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LET THE LITTLE 

GRAY BOOK SEND 

YOUR BOY TO 
COLLEGE 


@That boy of yours—he’s young yet—but 
you re going to see that he has good school- 
ing—he may choose a profession. Time 
flies--first thing you know it will be a 
question of shall he or shall he not go to 
college—don’t let it be a question of can 
he or can he nol go. 


Start the College Fund Now 


QA little bit a week entered in “the little 
gray pass book” won't be missed now— 
and it will give you a lump fund when col- 
lege time comes. That’s better than mak- 
ing a hole in your principal or skimping 
the family to send him to college. | 


@,Suppose he doesn’t go to college—you'll 
have the money. 


© Your little gray pass book is wait- 
ing for you at the Mercantile Trust 
Company --- $1 starts this account. 


Our Savings Department is open 
Monday evenings until 6:30 o’clock. 


. 
Mercantile Ty 
Membee federal “F — $8 US. Goreranent 
Reverve frtem = Vy > Protection . 
GIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 
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O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 














Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘*How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 
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Bevo is a part 
of the game>> 
Fp ar rN Re «ot makes good 
| "4525 Olive St. E sportsmen and 
Pool Scrubbed Daily F 4 nent at iean 
Water Running Constantly || (We fellowship, health 

Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 = and retreshment 

<4 = ++ best to train 

ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY on an d gain on. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL” 


Takes Pleasure GTEDE_LA DE METTE 


in Stating That 
St. Louis’ Distinguished Mezzo-Soprano Prima aeare, Will Present 


OPERATIC CONCERT PROGRA z = 
CG US Pat Orr 


in the THEATORIUM sae. s* } a Bk ge or arian Berunee, A“ E 
— t e = 
OTHER ATTRACTIO ecently taken ° THE BEVERAGE 


audiences at the Highlands now a nightly exhibition—High-Class Vaude- 
ville, Band Concerts, Swimming Pool, Dancing, Family Picnics. Two Shows 
Daily in the Theater, Rain or Shine. ST. LOUIS’ ONLY SUMMER RE- 


tae ramen raeene ae ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS 
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The Problem Solved— EVENS & HOWARD 


“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ wine BRICK COMPANY - i AV, Fee xT 

‘6 90:99 Sold _everywhere~ “7 S & Ati 
CICARDIS” || ___. ssmrscrssor | families suppliedby 2” SN 
High Class Entertainment Every Night | | High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe Gecer druggist and Y ARs A444 ee 
ealer~-~-Visitors are ~ > — 


Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden Yards for City Delivery 
A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis cordially invited to 











inspect our plant. 
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you 
going away Offices for Rent in 


) ni - eth 
heen | SYNDICATE TRUST 


SI oO 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. summer ? 
St. Louis : AND-—— 


"in cag Hate) oe Your [| 
other, ife and Sister : a 
Single Room with Private Bath Instruct CE N T U R Y B U I L D I N G S 


$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 
Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 : our 











R Room without bath. single. 54-38 ne 
it c th, . $2.00,$2. e . 
ee ee P Circulation Department 


ee ae The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


CUE eee to have 
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Are You a BOOKFELLOW ? REEDY’S MIRROR 


You should belong to the Order of Book- = = 
iowa tockio® ectiviice for boskiy ini anaes, E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


minded people. Let us tell you about it. 
ADDRESS Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 












































